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Editor’s Note 


The movement of department stores to outlying 
locations in urban areas has accelerated within recent 
The resulting impact on suburban growth 
and shopping center development has been subject 
to considerable discussion, analysis, and some dif- 
ference of opinion. 

In the present article, Lawrence P. Smith, head of 
Larry Smith and Company, Real Estate Consultants 
of Seattle, Washington, brings his extensive knowl- 
edge and experience of department store develop- 
ment to bear on this important subject. Larry Smith 
is a nationally recognized authority in this field. His 
firm are consultants for a large number of national 


years. 


mercantile organizations including Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Allied Stores, J. C. Penney and J. J. Newberry. 
He is also closely 


identified as consultant on major 
shopping center projects for the David D. Bohannon 
Organization, Stoneson Brothers and The J. L. Hud- 
son Company, among others. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Central 
District Council of U.L.I. 
is a resume of discussion by him at executive ses- 


Business 
The article which follows 


sions of the Cc.mmunity Builders’ Council in Seattle. 
URBAN LAND is fortunate in being able to present this 
timely and authoritative statement. 


In discussing present trends in the 
attitude of department stores toward 
shopping centers, I propose dealing 
with these trends primarily as they af- 
fect the owners of shopping center 
property. 

Four principal points are of interest 
to such investors: 

a. The department 
toward ownership. 


stores’ attitude 

b. The attitude toward size of the de- 
department store unit. 

c. The type of branch operation to be 
conducted. 

d. Rent and lease terms. 


OWNERSHIP 


Historically, department stores—cer- 
tainly the privately owned department 
stores—have owned their downtown 
properties. In the branches that have 
been established over the last twenty- 
five years, they have either owned or 
rented their properties, whichever hap- 
pened to be the most expeditious way 
for providing themselves with the par- 
ticular branch under consideration. 
There has been no clear cut policy on 
ownership. 


However. in approaching the renting 
of branches located in suburban shop- 
ping centers, the original solution was 
based on the fact that the department 
store was considered as being only a 
single unit among the many stores that 
were being planned in the center. Ac- 
cordingly, renting was the logical ap- 
proach. 

But, about three years ago, the de- 
Sartment became dissatisfied 
with this approach-——I believe for three 
reasons. The first reason was dissatis- 
faction with the progress being made 
in certain shopping centers that were 
being developed with a branch depart- 
ment store as the main unit of the cen- 
ter. I am not referring to the many 
shopping centers that were developed 
gradually 
where the renting of a small branch of 


stores 


over a period of years or 
a Gepartment store became merely an 
incident in the of developing 
the center; but I am referring to cases 
where the owners of property were not 
capable either financially or by reason 
of inexperience of carrying through 
successfully the plans that had been 
used as the basis for renting space to 


course 


the department stores. The department 


If reproduced in whole or mm part, credit must he given 


stores, on the other hand, having com- 
mitted themselves to a branch and hav- 
ing made substantial investments in 
planning their store fixtures on the as- 
sumption that the project would be 
going ahead, became dissatisfied. Some 
better arrangement was needed 
The second reason for change in atti- 
tude toward leasing was that the de- 
partment stores became aware of the 
fact that the financing was predicated 
largely on their credit and prestige 
This was true in the large regional cen- 
ters being planned around such stores 
as the Bon Marche at Northgate, the 
Broadway and May Company stores at 
Crenshaw in Los Angeles, Jordan 
March at Framingham, Mass., and the 
Emporium at Stonestown, San Fran- 
cisco, where the department stores rep- 
resented possibly a third of the total 
space. Where the financing was predi- 
cated largely on the department store’s 
credit, plus that of the four or five 
triple A credits of national chain 
stores also in the project because of 
the department 
department stores felt 
obtaining a fair deal. 
(Continued on Page 3) 


store’s presence, the 
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Catch Up With The Suburbs 


Suburban growth beyond the corporate limits of cities has been going on at 
Until the 1950 Census was taken, however, only 





an increasing rate since 1920. 
scattered attempts had been made to measure the extent to which this urbanized 
extension had developed both in terms of population and distribution. We now 
have for the first time a comparable, if somewhat arbitrary, measurement of this 
growth phenomenon for all cities in the country of 50,000 or more. 

Basis for determining the extent of the fringe areas includes all concentra- 
tions of residential development with lots of one acre or less, as well as land 
areas devoted to non-residential uses which are functionally related to the 
Each “urbanized area” contains at least one city of 50,000 or more, 
Specifically, the 


urban area. 
together with the surrounding, closely settled “urban fringe.” 
fringe includes contiguous incorporated places of 2,500 or more, and unincor- 
porated areas containing concentrations of 100 dwelling units or more with a 
density in this concentration of at least 500 dwelling units per square mile. In 
addition, non-contiguous areas within 1!2 miles of the above concentrations are 
included. Boundaries are identified by physical features such as roads, streams 


and institutional property. 


Results 


The results of the new method of measuring urban growth present a much 
more accurate and realistic picture than was formerly available. THE AMERICAN 
City MaGazIneE for February, 1952 has published an advance list of the Census 
results on this subject which is summarized as follows: 


Per Cent 


Areas Number of U.S. 
Total U. S. 150,697,361 100.0 
Urban, total 96,467,685 64.0 
157 urbanized areas 69,249,148 46.0 
In central cities 48,377,240 32.1 

In urban fringes 20,871,908 13.9 
Other urban places 27,218,538 18.0 
Rural, total 54,229,675 36.0 


It is worth noting that while 64% of the total population is now urban, only 
half is contained in central city areas of 50,000 or more. The extent to which 
cities in this class may be said to have a fringe problem ranges all the way from 
Beaumont, Texas, with approximately 94,000 persons of whom 99.8% iive in the 
central city, to Boston, Mass. which contains only 35.9% of its 2 million odd 
urban inhabitants. 

On page 6 of this issue is a Census map of Atlanta in 1950 shortly before 
the annexation which incorporated virtually all of the city’s fringe area into the 
city limits. 

There are 31 cities having one-third or more of their urban population out- 
side of the city limits. These are listed elsewhere in this issue. It is safe to 
assume that this represents a much higher percentage in terms of residential 
tax values and purchasing power, not to mention the cost to the central city in 
terms of services and facilities inside and outside the central city, which are 
used by the fringe areas. 


The information developed by the Census on this subject should prove of 


great value to students of urban growth and development. But if it does no 
more than point up the great need for modern annexation laws within most 
states to bring the legal and political aspects of urban growth into line with 
the realities of physical and economic growth, it will serve a highly useful 
purpose. M.S.W. 
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CHANGE IN LABOR STATISTICS 
WHOLESALE COMMODITY INDEX 


Shopping center owners who use the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Whole- 
sale Commodity Index in their lease 
agreements should note that the index 
has been revised effective Friday, Feb- 
ruary 29. 
information on how to adjust their 
leases to the new index should send a 
copy of their lease or the appropriate 
clause to Edgar I. Eaton, Chief, Bureau 
of General Price Research, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, 25, D. C. 
You will be advised on adjusting your 
index accordingly. 


Persons who want specific 


ANGUS WYNNE HONORED 


Angus Wynne, Jr. of Dallas, a mem- 
ber of the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil, was selected recently from among 
fifteen nominees to receive the Hugh 
Prather Trophy given by the Dallas 
Home Builders’ Association for the 
greatest contribution to civic work dur- 
ing 1951. 
each year in honor of the Association’s 
first president, Hugh E. Prather, Sr. of 
Dallas, developer of the famous High- 
land Park Shopping Village of Dallas 
and long-time member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 

Builders’ Council. 


The Prather award is given 


Community 
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DEPARTMENT STORE TRENDS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The third reason for the change was 
the department stores’ attitude that, in 
promoting the center and in setting up 
advertising appropriations necessary to 
promote their own store, they were 
actually creating the traffic on which 
the entire shopping center was being 
predicated. Under these circumstances, 
the department stores felt they were 
entitled to participate in the profit. 


Ownership Trend 


The trend toward ownership of large 
regional centers, based on these three 
reasons primarily, became apparent 
about the time Allied Stores took over 
ownership of the Northgate project in 
Seattle. It was dramatized later by 
The J. L. Hudson Company projects in 
Detroit. These projects received wide 
publicity primarily because of The J. 
L. Hudson Company ownership posi- 
tion, and its attitude was instrumental 
in influencing other department stores 
to investigate the possibilities. Hecht’s 
developed their project in Virginia as 
owners. Marshall Field’s are owners 
of their project in Chicago. Macy’s 
have recently announced the purchase 
of property in New Jersey which they 
propose developing as a shopping cen- 
ter in the role of owners rather than 
as tenants. Actually, during the past 
two years, there are probably ten major 
cases where department stores have 
bought property—anywhere from forty- 
five acres to two hundred acres in a 
parcel—with the intention of acting as 
owners in addition to acting as prin- 
cipal tenants. 

However, this trend has not gone on 
without interruption. Without citing 
specific instances, as the owners of 
these department stores undertook the 
development of their property, they be- 
came aware of the fact that they were 
attacking what was essentially a real 
estate problem, rather than a merchan- 
dising problem. They became aware 
that their executive organization was 
not necessarily equipped, either by 
background of experience or by atti- 
tude, to act as the owners and develop- 
ers of their shopping center properties. 
This is probably not true of the spe- 
cific projects named above in which 
department stores propose completing 
their properties as owners. But there 





are at least four of the other store 
managements who have come to the 
conclusion, after having studied the 


subject at length, that there are suf- 
ficient liabilities and problems involved 


in the real estate aspects of shopping 
center development to justify an en- 
treprenurial profit being paid to ex- 
perienced investors outside of their 
own organization. 


Results 


What this may lead to, I can’t say. 
In some cases these properties prob- 
ably will be offered for sale to invest- 
ing institutions. The store would share 
in the profits or would reflect its share 
of the profit in the lower terms of its 
lease. The investment company would 
be one equipped by experience and 
financial capacity to undertake the de- 
velopment on some kind of relation- 
ship by which the profit might be 
shared. In one instance, the depart- 
ment store would prefer not to share 
in the profit but would like to accept 
a lease on what it describes as being 
“reasonable terms.” The lease would 
represent the department store’s par- 
ticipation in the shopping center with- 
out participating in any of the “profits’’ 
which might be derived. The store ex- 
pects to negotiate its lease on terms at 
less than would be considered normal 
for downtown locations. 

In one other similar instance, the de- 
2artment store expects to participate 
in the earnings on a basis by which the 
buyer of the property would agree to 
provide the financing and divide the 
surplus earnings after interest and 
amortization has been paid on the total 
cost of the shopping center project. In 
two other cases, no definite formula has 
been worked out, but the stores are 
open to suggestion from an experienced 
real estate owner who has a clear cut 
picture of the problems 
shopping center development. 

In other words, there is a possibility 
that the toward ownership of 
shopping centers by department stores 
may have run its course during the last 


involved in 


trend 


three years. The trend may be revers- 
ing itself provided the owners of pri- 
vate property suitable for development 
as shopping centers and as branch de- 
partment able to 
offer the department stores the facili- 
ties that they need at rents the depart- 
ment store owners are prepared to pay. 


store locations are 


Some properties now controlled by de- 
partment may be 
investing institutions or to private en- 
trepreneurs who may be interested in 
carrying forward the program for de- 
velopment in an orderly fashion. Such 
owners would have to carry the 


stores available to 


also 
responsibility for the arduous effort re- 
quired to carry the project to comple- 
tion 
years. 


over a period of two or three 


SIZE 


There has been much _ discussion 
lately about the size of branch depart- 
ment stores. One statement published 
recently stated that no department 
store branch can be operated with less 
than 175,000 to 200,000 square feet of 
space. This requirement is based on 
the theory that it takes that amount of 
space in order to merchandise all of the 
departments that are characteristically 
found in a downtown department store. 
There is a sound basis for this require- 
ment. If adequate space is to be given 
for the display of merchandise in all of 
the departments that people are ac- 
customed to finding in the downtown 
store in cities of 300,000 population or 
over, it is probable that a store of those 
proportions will be required. 

A collateral statement has also been 
made and given wide publicity—that 
a department store branch of more 
than 250,000 square feet will be un- 
wieldy; that the parking which is re- 
auired for a branch store of that size 
and for the stores that would be con- 
tiguous to it would be of too great an 
extent; that the walking distance from 
the parked cars would be so great that 
people would resist walking to the 
outer limits of the parking lot; that the 
inconvenience in the project would be- 
gin to correspond to the inconvenience 
of the downtown store. In addition it 
is stated that the planning of stores of 
that size will fall down because the 
traffic problem created adjacent to the 
center will be so great that the traffic 
hazards and problems will equal those 
which might be found in a downtown 
area. 

If we take these two conceptions of 
size for merchandising, the department 
store for a shopping center should then 
between 175,000 and 
250,000 square feet. I do not subscribe 
to this point of view. I know of many 
successful branch stores with areas of 
10,000 to 60,000 square feet. Hudson’s 
in Detroit are planning branch depart- 
ment stores for their centers of be- 
tween 425,000 and 450,000 square feet. 
Having participated in those discus- 
sions, I am convinced that for a city 
the size of Detroit with a population 
of 212 million people and for an insti- 
tution such as Hudson’s, which pro- 
vides a wide selection of mer- 
chandise, a branch department store of 
less than 400,000 sauare feet would not 
answer their particular purpose in that 
particular city. 

DESIGN AND USE OF SPACE 

IMPORTANT 

Consequently, in the matter of de- 


partment size, I feel that the 
trend is not necessarily toward larger 


be somewhere 


very 


store 
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units of 200,000 to 225,000 square feet, 
nor is the trend toward a fixed concep- 
tion that the branch must be that size 
and no less. In my judgment, depart- 
ment store size depends upon the trade 
area, the policy of the particular de- 
partment store and also upon the 
departments proposed for merchandis- 
ing. For example, if there are active 
furniture stores or any other adequate 
store types in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, it would be questionable whether 
the department store should devote a 
large amount of space, at present day 
construction costs, to merchandise 
these particular departments to an ex- 
tent that otherwise might be the case. 


Selling Space 


Similarly, efficiency of design offers 
opportunities to create a selling branch 
that will do a substantial volume of 
business with relatively smaller floor 
areas. If you can increase the selling 
space in a department store branch to 
77 or 78 percent of the total area, as 
has been done in some of the branches 
designed within the last few months, 
you will do then as much business in 
that branch at 150,000 square feet of 
total area as you may do in a branch 
of 200,000 square feet that is not well 
designed. Consequently, the efficiency 
of design and the manner of operation 
for that particular department store 
branch will have great bearing on the 
gross dimensions. 

Some stores characteristically oper- 
ate branches very successfully in stores 
of 60,000 to 80,000 square feet. It has 
been interesting to observe that one 
department store organization which 
reportedly stated two years ago that 
it would not operate a branch of less 
than 200,000 square feet has rented re- 
cently a branch with 50,000 square feet. 
They are reported to be negotiating 
also for another unit 100,000 square feet 
in area. Apparently the closed idea 
on the size of branch stores prevalent 
18 months or two years ago is disap- 
pearing. Organizations which stated 
that the branch department store had 
to be of a relatively fixed size are find- 
ing that it is possible to merchandise 
competently in smaller units which are 
designed to fit the particular trade 
area. 


Owner's Interest 


However, it is important for the 
owner of the shopping center to take 
an interest in the size of the depart- 
ment store branch. From his stand- 
point, the branch should be designed 
to serve the maximum potential of the 
trade area. Otherwise, a vacuum is 
created as far as merchandising is con- 


cerned. This may be filled by another 
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department store located on another 
property. This may have an adverse 
effect on the shopping center property. 
The owner should negotiate with a 
tenant prepared to develop to the full 
capacity of that particular trade area. 

Consequently, shopping center prop- 
erty located in a trade area which re- 
quires the development of a depart- 
ment store of 150,000 or 160,000 square 
feet should be very hesitant to accept 
a department store branch of 60,000 
square feet merely because better lease 
terms can be obtained. I would not be 
prepared to state arbitrarily what the 
differential should be, but under those 
circumstances I would hesitate to take 
a 60,000 square foot branch at a rent 
of 3 percent of sales as contrasted with 
a department store that would operate 
a 150,000 square feet and pay 2'2 per- 
cent. The rentals derived from the 
balance of the project would be much 
greater with a department store ade- 
Con- 
sequently, I would be more immune to 
competition. Rentals derived from the 
other tenants would be_ increased 
enough to justify giving a concessicn 


quately serving the trade area. 


to the larger department store branch. 
I would therefore prefer to take the 
store which would operate a branch 
corresponding to the trade area, rather 
than take a smaller store that would 
pay a higher rental. 


TYPES OF DEPARTMENT STORE 


Speaking from a real estate point of 
view, there are probably five types of 
department store branches. First, the 
small specialty store. This store, run- 
ning frem 10,000 to 30.000 square feet 
in total space, might handle merchan- 
dise not typical of the merchandise in 
the downtown store. This specialty 
store might be designed to serve a high 
quality trade area and would carry a 
special type of merchandise predicated 
on the reputation of the downtown 
store. Second, the small branch, 30,000 
to 100,000 square feet, which might have 
a limited number of departments, but 
carrying a wide selection of merchan- 
dise in those particular departments. 
Third, a department store of the same 
size might attempt to carry all of the 
departments but only sample or token 
selections of merchandise in each de- 
partment. In practice, it has been 
pretty well proven that (as between 
the two types of store, each given the 
same scuare foot area and the same 
volume of business) the department 
store which carries the limited number 
of depariments but merchandises them 
adequately will do a better job for the 
property owner than the one which 
carries a large number of departments 


but carries only sample merchandis« 
or a token department in each line. 

The fourth type of department store 
in shopping centers is the complete 
store. This is illustrated by the Em- 
porium branch in Stonestown, San 
Francisco, the Bon Marche at North- 
gate, the Broadway and May Company 
units in Los Angeles and the projected 
J. L. Hudson store in Detroit. The fifth 
type is the mail order store of which 
Sears is representative in their ap- 
proach to shopping centers. 


THE LANDLORD 


The landlord, of course, is not in a 
position to control the type of mer- 
chandising that will be done in the 
particular branch which may be estab- 
lished in his center. In fact, he may 
lease a branch to a department store 
only to find during the lease term that 
the department store may decide to 
change its basis of merchandising in 
that particular branch. But, it is im- 
portant for the landlord to weigh care- 
fully the probable influence on_ his 
project of the type of store. If he has 
a choice between two department 
stores, he may find that the selection 
of one particular store of a given floor 
area—say 80,000 square feet—may be 
more to his advantage than the selec- 
tion of another store operating pre- 
cisely the same area. The advantage 
to him would be simply because of the 
type of store operated by one tenant as 
contrasted with the type of store oper- 
ated by the other. Similarly, certain 
internal policies of the tenant may be 
important to the owner, and should be 
considered even though he may not be 
in a position to influence them. An 
illustration is found in those questions 
which relate to whether the branch 
will be treated by the main store as an 
isolated specialty shop; whether it will 
be considered as a completely separate 
unit under separate management in all 
ot 1ts functions; or whether the branch 
will be treated as an extension of the 
downtown store. 

These are actually three different 
philosophies in so far as the depart- 
ment store is concerned. They are in- 
volved with technical practices in de- 
partment store management. It is to 
the advantage of shopping center own- 
ers to understand these branch depart- 
ment store management issues for the 
reason that on them depend so many 
other factors in the design and opera- 
tion of both the department store 
branch and the shopping center itself. 

In one of our cities there is a branch 
store of approximately 160,000 square 
feet. There is a very large provision 
for service area. Deliveries of mer- 
chandise locally are made from the 


branch store rather than from the main 
store several miles away. As a result, 
there remains about 50 to 55 percent 
of the gross area of the branch store 
available as selling space. The devart- 
ment store happens to own this branch. 
But were this store located in a shop- 
ping center, built by a landlord, then 
the provision of the extra 35,000 to 
40,000 square feet, which does not con- 
tribute to the actual sales volume in 
the store, becomes a material factor to 
the property’s owner. In other words, 
the owner might have to spend $300,000 
to $400,000 over the cost of building 
another type of branch doing the same 
volume in order to have that particular 
branch in his shopping center. This 
expenditure would have been caused 
simply by the manner in which the de- 
partment store branch would be op- 
erated. The owner would have in- 
creased his costs without having 
increased his revenue from the branch 
at all. 


RENT AND LEASE TERMS 


There is no particular trend with re- 
spect to leasing. But there is a general 
feeling on the part of department 
stores that they should participate in 
earnings from shopping centers or en- 
joy a reduction of rent in lieu of this 
participation in earnings. At the pres- 
ent time, a 3 percent lease with guar- 
anteed rent of 80 cents to $1.40 a square 
foot is typical of leases being nego- 
tiated for major branches by stores of 
top credit. Higher rents have been 
paid for smaller branches or by stores 
of lesser credit. Lower terms have 
been granted by landlords desiring a 
particular store as tenant. 

In some cases within the last twelve 
months, the stores have asked for 
fixtured units and have obtained them 
with an upward adjustment of rent. 
In a recent transaction, the landlord 
has agreed to fixture the store com- 
pletely at a cost of $1,100,000 to 
$1,400,000. In this transaction the land- 
lord is receiving additional percentage 
rent on sales until the fixtures are paid 
for. 

This is an illustration of the least 
favorable terms negotiated between 
landlord and tenant. There is a pos- 
sibility that the tenant was justified in 
agreeing to those lease terms, keeping 
in mind the value of the adjoining 
properties. This specific lease, in so far 
as ownership characteristics are con- 
cerned, covered a property located sim- 
ilarly to a shopping center because the 
owner has holdings in several adjacent 
business blocks. The lccation of the 
department store in this case was of 


real significance to the value of his 
other holdings. 


Leasing to Chains 


The argument is scometimes advanced 
that shopping center cwners cannot 
afford to lease space to department 
stores and strong national chains on 
the terms required by thcse tenants. 
The statement has been made that no 
lease should be negotiated with guar- 
anteed rent less than a stated percent- 
age (12% to 14%) of building cost plus 
a fair value for the land. Shopping 
centers in which department stores are 
located take on the rental characteris- 
tics of downtown business districts in 
which the return may vary from 15% 
gross to as low as 7% gross or less, 
depending on the credit of the tenant 
and other factors such as the number 
of floors occupied, length of lease, etc 

Where a sound location and leasing 
structure is developed in a regional 
type shopping center in which a large 
department store is located, smaller 
tenants who thrive on the pedestrian 
traffic of the major stores are usually 
willing to pay much higher rents than 
in centers in which maior tenants are 
not located. The guaranteed rent pay- 
able by such smaller tenants in large1 
centers may reach 30% or more on the 
building cost plus fair land value. The 
tctal productivity of the center would 
be considerably enhanced by the pres- 
ence of the major stores, notwithstand- 
ing the wide range of rents payable per 
square fcot of space which is typical of 
both shopping centers and downtown 
business districts. 

This does not constitute an argument 
for unreasonably low rents on the de- 
partment store lease, but merely a sug- 
gestion to shopping center owners to 
recognize the rental characteristics of 
the regional center as contrasted with 
the neighborhocd type—similar to the 
characteristics of the downtown busi- 
ness district in our larger cities as ccon- 
trasted with the typical suburban shop- 
ping district. 


LOCATE THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
FOR MAXIMUM PEDESTRIAN 
TRAVEL 


In view of the fact that dex 
stores characteristically negotiate clcese 


yartment 


terms on both guaranteed and percent- 
age rent, it behooves the owner of a 
shopping center to be sure that the 
physical layout of his property is de- 
veloped in such a way that he will get 
the maximum benefit from the pedes- 
trian traffic which the department store 
creates. The way in which pedestrian 
traffic is directed is one of the most 
important decisions to be made for a 


successful center. The concession made 
to the department store in rent terms 
is made only on the theory that the 
department store creates the pedestrian 
traffic on which the rest of the shop- 
ping center will thrive. If the depart- 
ment stcre is not located so that the 
other stores will benefit from the foot 
traffic to and from the department store, 
then the owner has lIcst the very thing 
for which he pays in negotiating the 
department store lease. Department 
stores recognize that the improved fa- 
cilities offered to the customers by a 
center with strong shops react to the 
department store’s benefit, and they 
will therefore cooperate with the owner 
in adoption of such a plan. 


Two Examples 


Two projects have recently come to 
our attention. In one case. the project 
has a stronger background than the 
other. It should be a much better proj- 
ect. But the architectural design is 
such that there will be little benefit 
actually derived from the traffic created 
by the major department store in the 
project. The second project is inferior 
to the other in certain respects. But 
the owner has been extremely astute 
in his leasing cperations. The architec- 
tural site plan was very carefully de- 
signed. The owner has approximately 
75,00 square feet of floor area for rent 
to small tenants. The guaranteed rent 
from some of the leases for this space 
1S as much es $6 and $7 per square foot. 
It will cost the owner $1.50 annually 
per square foot, probably, to pay the 
principal and interest, taxes and othe1 
expenses on that 75,000 square feet 
used for the small stores. There is a 
fair possibility that the owner may 
average guaranteed rents of $3 to $4 
a square foot in excess of the total cost 
of ownership for that space. He will 
have $300,000 profit frem those partic- 
ular guaranteed rentals each year 
simply because he directed the pedes- 
trian traffic to benefit smaller stores. 

In the first project, which really 
should be better, there are fewer stores. 
Each space is rented to a store of major 
importance on a fairly tight lease. But 
the architectural plan makes no provi- 
sion for the inclusion of small shops. 
The lease terms negotiated with the 
department store have not been com- 
pensated by a balanced leasing plan 
and the entire project will suffer as a 
result. 


DEPARTMENT STORES AND SHOP- 
PING CENTER OWNERS 
Department stores need and are very 
much interested in obtaining assistance 
from the owners of shopping center 
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TRACKLESS TROLLEYS FOR 
BETTER TRANSIT 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Reasons for Trolley Coach Supremacy 


Including all costs of operation and 
maintenance, as well as invested cap- 
ital, the trackless trolley will operate 
for four cents or more, depending on 
the locality, per car mile cheaper than 
gasoline, and at least two cents per 
mile cheaper than propane. A trackless 
trolley will operate under tough condi- 
tions—snow and ice—when the internal 
combustion engine will give up in de- 
spair. Furthermore, the trackless trol- 
ley produces no objectionable fumes. 

Mr. Gifford also has this to say. 
Equipment availability is far greater 
with the trackless trolley than with 
any other vehicle now available to the 
transportation industry, including both 
propane and diesel power. During the 
war, every trackless trolley owned by 
the Company, 101 in number, was on 
the streets every day, barring 
accidents, for a two-year period. 


body 
Ten 
percent of the Company's gasoline mo- 
tor coaches were out of service 
tinuously during the same time. 
Passenger acceptance of the trackless 
trolley is far greater than any of the 
three internal - combustion 
coaches. 


con- 


engine 
Capital investment is not a 
great deal more than the motor coach 
when it is considered that the trackless 
trolley can be stored outdoors, whereas 
the motor coach has to be babied in a 
heated garage at about $7 per square 
foot of heated storage space. Then too, 
this type of trolley can maintain higher 
headway speed than can the motor 
coach, and thus becomes a better com- 
petitor with the privately-owned auto- 
mobile. 

The trackless trolley is a safer vehi- 
cle in operation as it is equipped with 


three effective brakes—air, dynamic, 
and hand. The development of dy- 
namic braking, missing in the motor 


coach, has reduced -rake maintenance 
costs, which about one-third the 
cost of brake and block replacement on 
the bus. The trackless trolley has a 
life span of 15 years compared to the 
10 years for the motor coach. In addi- 
tion, the trackless trolley purrs in op- 
eration after 15 vears of tough work, 
compared to the pounding and sputter- 
ing of an equally aged bus. And 
finally, money tied up in insurance 


are 


stores is about one-eighth the amount 
necessary to properly service the motor 
coach. 

So it that other 
transportation companies might look to 
the trackless trolley to replace 
out street 


would seem mass 
worn- 
rail cars, which are objec- 
tionable even to accustomed riders. 


AIR POLLUTION AND ZONING 

One activity that the average 
resident might class among the 
known occupations 
they breathe. The importance of this 
commodity and the persistency and 
thoroughness of the efforts on the part 
of those interested them- 
selves in it can be appreciated by plan- 


city 
little 
involves the all 


who have 


ners, and industrial developers. On 
their efforts and findings ultimately 
rests the case for regulations which 
deal with atmospheric contamination 


by industry. 

For practical reference on air pollu- 
tion prevention, detection and admin- 
istration, the proceedings of the 43rd 
Annual Convention of the Air Pollu- 
tion and Smoke Prevention Associa- 
tion of America are an enlightenin 
guide. Several subjects discussed are 
of particular interest in industrial zon- 
ing. For instance, officials of Detroit 
point to the present lack of standard 
metheds available for measuring the 
quantity of fly ash and other contam- 
inants emitted by industry although 
acceptable standards for smoke density 
have been developed. They emphasize 
that the effects of air pollution is the 
important aim 
surement. 
point for 
zoning. 


o 


of detection and mea- 
This should be the starting 
controls consistent with 

Elsewhere in the report, the absence 
of scientifically established relation- 
ships between what pollutes the air 
and its effect on people is pointed out 
Gases or fumes from one substance in 
the air may have no effect, whereas a 
combination of substances may produce 
dangerous results. Major efforts of 
cities to control smoke have often over- 
looked the effects of fumes and gases, 
although both have been the object of 
zoning regulation. As a result. effec- 
tive regulation of the former may have 
been achieved, while measures for 
dealing with the latter have been lack- 
ing. The possibilities for developing 
zcning controls on the basis of 


per- 
formance are thereby limited. 


Proceedings of the Association are 
recommended for any library of city 


planning data. They may be obtained 
from John Paul Taylor, 520 Pleasant 
Street, St. Joseph, Michigan, at a cost 
of $5.00. 





ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for students and 
libraries: $25 for corporations 
associations, public agencies, and 
their representatives; $100, Sus- 
taining membership, includir 


affiliation with Community Build- | 


ers’ or Industrial Council. 








PARKING METER REVENUES 


In Milwaukee 
rent of curb 


from the 
for overnight park- 


ing is earmarked for 


the revenue 
space 
the purchase and 
development of off-strect parking lots. 


Permits are issued to car owners when 
the police department ascertains that a 
parking lot 


tained within 


or garage cannot be ob- 
two 
These 


sued monthly for a fee 


blocks of the per- 


residence. 


son's 


permits are is- 
of $4: different 
colored stickers are issued each month. 
In the first 15 months of operation, the 
plan has brought the city $331,482. 

In Evanston, collections from park- 
used for 
than parking 


tenance, nev 


ing meters cannot be 


other 


any pur- 
meter main- 
off-street 


parking lots. From its meter proceeds, 


pese 
meters and 
the city has purchased, and completely 


paid for, five parking lots complete in 


all respects. 


NEW EROSION CONTROL IN 
LAND DEVELOPMENT 
With krilium, a new 


ic material, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany claims to have literally opened 
vest new fields in erosion control. The 
new product is not a fertilizer. It is a 


soil conditioner, or synthetic substitute 


for natural humus components, to im- 


prove soil structur« It will be a boon 
to the farme1 But what is more, this 
discovery is stated to be the greatest 


aid to the 
the invention of the 
ing to Monsanto, 


construction industry since 
bulldozer. Accord- 
krilium is an effective 
and economical agent in control 


erosion 


oft rain 
1 


yroblems created by major 
I , 


earthn-moving 


construction projects, 1n- 


cluding highway and railroad construc- 





tion, nous projects and construction 
and maintenance of military installa- 
ticns. It also makes possible use of 
tennis courts, ball diamonds and foot- 


ball fields shortly after a rain 


To control rain erosion. krilium is 


merely spread evenly on the 


surtace 


After becoming wet, it forms a water- 
permeable fitm. This provides resist- 
ance to the erosive action of water. 


During the period necessary for estab- 
lishment of a permanent cover crop in 


erosion control, the conditioner holds 
seed and soil in place while grasses 01 
legumes are germinating and becoming 
established Economic advantages in- 
clude its ease of application, lack of 


flammability, avail- 


resistance to wind, 


ability In areas where mulches are not 


obtainable readily, and savings in trans- 


portation. storage and application costs 


The product was developed from 
original research and is now being 
tested Ly 80 technical cooperators. It 


is expected to be on the market in sub- 


stantial quantities in 1953 
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recently published by h ional report on Redevelopment Project No. 3 
Plan Association, In Thi is of | requests approval of a proposal to re- 


develop a blighted area on the Near 

i urvey of the Land Uses of 5 : . ; satis 

Economic s Y 4 rs in the New yr] ropolitan are West Side for industrial purposes. This 
Arlington County. Va.. Homer Hoy ; ; 

Associates. Planning Division. Dept. of id where last project, because of its qualifications 

Public Service, Court House, Arlingto1 for industrial land use close to the 

Virginia, September, 1951, 60 The City Planning Commission's Con- Loop. should be of great interest in- 


solidated Report for the Years 1947-48- = dustrial Realtor 

49-$0. Department of City Planning 

City-County Building, Pittsburg] Housing Research, a quarterly. Hous- 
Pennsylvania. 26 pp. maps ing and Home Finance Agency, U. S. 
4 Government Printing Office, Washing- 
Sere ton 25, D. C. 30¢ each. 

Housing Research is a new quarterly 
compiled by the research division of 
the H.H.F.A. This periodical replaces 
the H.H.F.A Technical Bulletin, 
which was limited to coverage of tech- 


nical research only. The Agency’s new 
con- : : 


staf 


physical 


publication will focus upon defense- 
connected research under its sponsor- 
ship. It is hoped that the publication 
will unwrap many of the Agency’s re- 


today 


searen projects that are under contract 


Building Cedes and Construction Prog- 
ress. Chamber of Commerce of. th with colleges and universities. Other- 


ates, Washington 6, D. C., Oc wise much of the valuable work and 


28 pp. 50° single copy 


[ 

effort put on finding ways to use mate- 

has long advocated a Yials and manpower more efficiently 
and economically will never be known 
outside a hidden away file case. An- 
other waste of taxpayers’ money! 


General Plan for Boston. Preliminary 
Report, City Planning Board, 43 City 
Hall, Boston 8, Mass. December, 1950. 
53 pp. illus., maps, charts, tables. 

The Boston City Planning Board has 
labored long and steadily, giving the 
city recommendations for its better 
being. The Board’s reports have been 
based on sound thinking and careful 
judgment. Yet, the city has usually 

Projects in Action. owntow Asso- ignored or passed over these good 

lation of Sa l a St., works. In any other place, these con- 

: tinual snubs would have been disheart- 

But 

3oston planning boards have been 

made of sterner stuff. Traditional New 

England steadfastness brings results. 

} This trait stands out in this latest ef- 

Suburban Branch Stores in the New ler t arry plans into reality) fort by the Planning Board. “The 
York Meisvpoliian Region. li ni ’ 4 eo 
Plan Bulletin +78, Regional Plan As ] 1° 

er one E ie ; Report for 1950. ; 30ard’s previous work and traditions. 

ociation , 5 East 42nd I * Redevelopment Project No. 2. Bot what is better. this enaet sil 

CC. 1 > Pp. 1 Redevelopment Project No. 3. ae ee mene ; ae 5* 

. 19 Land Clearance Commission with hard, fast punches that will knock 


‘ Tr! ’ ’ + tha 
Uelelal ridil SHOWS tk ACTS ya wake 


maps, plan out indifference to the city’s economic 
are Unless Bosten, civic-wise, 
wakes up and begins sparring with the 
realiti of its present day condition, 
the city may go down for the count. 
The Planning Board in this general 
plan gives a diagram for the city to 
prepare a campaign for attack. In ex- 
plaining the strategy, the Board uses 
ft words and a refined tone. It knows 

t sincere, truthful statements of 
act, directed to the right quarters, 
ring better results for the long haul 
planning than does the sudden bomb 
blast that dies down with scarcely an 


ecno 
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